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THEATRICAL RECORDER. 
No. IV. 


Nov. 8. Romeo and Juliet and The Sultan. 





Dr. Johnson, in his comments on Shakespeare, has declared 
Romeo and: Juliet to be “ one of the most pleasing of our autho1’s 
dramas ;” -a declaration in which every reader who is charmed 
with elegant poetry, brilliant wit, and grave morality, or who has 
a soul susceptible of “ sympathy for others’ woes,” will most hear- 
tily coincide. Yet with all these attractions, it is played to a “ beg- 
garly account of empty boxes ;” we do not recollect ever to have 
seen a good house at its representation; and this evening, though 
all the strength of the company was engaged to support the dram- 
atis persone, we presume the receipts at the box office, did not half 
equal the expenses. It is not, however, our present business to in- 
quire into the cause of this general neglect: we are to speak of the 
performance; and much regret the dire necessity that compels us 
to pass upon it a sentence of condemnation. From this general 
censure we shall make a few exceptions. 

If the reader should suppose from the expressions above. that we 
think the whole strength of the company adequate to a correct repre- 
sentation of this tragedy, he is mistaken. Far be it from us to jus- 
tify the managers in shutting out Samson, and Gregory, and Abraham, 
and Prince Escalus, and Montague, &c. from showing their faces, 
though they have the authority of (their own) custom, on their side ; 
and still farther be it from us to say that Mr. Drake can give effect 
to the sententious morality of the reverend Friar ; that Mr. Linds- 
ley can appear otherwise than ridiculous in the fiery Tibalt ; that 
Mr. Roberts and Mrs. Drake can be any thing more than tolerable 
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in the Capulets ; &c. &c. These all may have their respective mer- 
its in their proper provinces of the drama, but their tragedy is all a 
farce. We cannot even bestow on Mr. Entwisle, the meed of un- 
qualified approbation ; although he is confessedly our favourite 
among comedians. The sprightly wit and elegant manners. of 
Mercutio seem to want pungency and refinement; his personation 
of it did not impart to the spectator that interest, that glow of ad- 
miration that is excited by the perusal in the closet. 

Mr. Duff possesses every personal accomplishment to qualify him 
for a correct and pleasing representative of Romeo; and from his 
late success in tragedy, particularly in the arduous character of 
Hamlet, much was anticipated from his performance this evening. 
It cannot be supposed that the delineation of the lovesick Romeo is 
beyond the reach of his mental powers; for of all Shakespeare’s 
heroes, there probably is not one that requires less exercise of im- 
agination in an actor. His personation might be called elegant, but 
it was unimpassioned. Beside a general want of spirit in action, he 
was imperfect in the language of his part ; he might well exclaim— 








Tut, | have lost myself; I am not here ; 
This is not Romeo, he’s some other where. 


Mrs. Beaumont’s Juliet was a very unequal performance. In the 
tender scenes, she whined beyond all bearing ; in the more heroick, 
but not less pathetick parts, she was excellent. She expressed with 
nice discrimination Juliet’s quick discernment of the change in her 
Nurse, at the close of act iii. and her fixed resolution to bear her ill 
fortune without imparting her grief— 


Oh ! most wicked fiend ! 
Is it more sin—to wish me thus forsworn, 
Or to dispraise my lord with that same tongue 
Which she hath praised him with above compare 
So many thousand times ? Go, counsellor, 
Thou and my bosom henceforth shall be twain.— 


In the soliloquy before drinking the Friar’s mixture she was alse 
entitled to much commendation. 


. The last scene was most supremely farcical ; we know there are 
always some’ barren spectators” who laugh at every thing, wheth- 
er tragical or comical; but it was impossible to behold this woetul 
scene without a sneer. It is said that-* that which is good is easi- 
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ly turned into ridicule, but that which is absurdly bad will not bea: 
it.” It follows, that this scene is of itself “* good,” for it was wo 
fully burlesqued ; and that the performance was “ absurdly bad,”’ 
for it-could not be rendered more absurd by ridicule. 

The Sultan was much improved by the exchange of Mr. Lindsley 
for Mr. Drake in Solyman, which was certainly no robbery. W- 
defy any body to “ mimick” Mr. Entwisle’s Osmyn We are no: 
among the number of those who admire Mrs. Beaumont’s comedy. 
though her Roxalana is very comical. With two or three exc: ptions, 
she mis-represents the character entirely. n 


Nov. 1}. The Grecian Daughter and The Three and Deuce. : 


‘We have here the same observation to make as in the precediny: 
article ; that, in the heroick scenes Mrs. Beaumont is pre-eminent: 
successful in her delineations of the character of Euphrasia; i. 
those that require more tenderness, she is less powerful. Our lim 
its will not permit us to enter into a minute detail of the man: 
beauties of her performance, or to scan the various defects, one «+ 
which, that of emphasizing adverbs and prepositions, is sometimes ve- 
ry prominent. Having no more commendation to bestow, we close 
with a word to Mr. Robertson. If he means to arrive at excel- 

j lence in his profession, and if he perseveres in the path of well do- 
/ ying, he may attain it, he must observe well these three precepts. 
First. Speak with more moderation. 

Secondly. Study to acquire ease and grace in stage deportment. 
Thirdly. Speak with more moderation. 





Nov. 13. Alexander and The Wood Demon. 
| 


When we consider the variety of characters that Mr. Duff per- 
sonates, it is a subject of astonishment that he plays any thing folera- 
bly well. We recollect a performer, once the favourite of the Bos- 
ton publick, who when imperfect in one part supplied the deficiency 
from another. Thus it became common to hear Rover speaking the 
language of Charles Surface, Lord Hastings addressing his mistress in 
that of Lothario, &c. In the character of Blue Beard he once ad- 
dressed Shacabac in the following speech from Octavian to Floranthe: 


Oh! many a time in anguish, have I brought 
That angel form before my fancy’s eye, 
Till my hot brain has driven me through the wild, 
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Daring by dighe the precipice’s edge 

To grasp the airy phantom, &c. 
This however is not the case with Mr. Duff; he bustles oanah 
every thing—Hamlet and Didler, Rolla and Tangent, Phocion and Per- 
egrine Single. ‘* Plautus cannot be too heavy nor Terence toolight- 
The best actor in the world for tragical-comical, historical-pasto- 
ral,” &c.— 

His Alexander, if it did not gain him any new laurels, did not dis- 
grace him. His godship is a famous ranter, and he that can best 
“tear a passion to tatters” and “ split the ears of the groundlings”’ 
generally comes off with most applause. Mr. D. is entitled to move. 
praise than some we have seen in this character. In the banquet 
and dying scenes, hé discovered less bombast and more passion. 
There is something too mechanical in his preparations to leap from 
the chair, which might be dispensed with; the same objection is 
applicable to his last speech : 

Oh father ! if I have discharged 
' The duty of a man to empire born ; 
It by unwearied toils 1 have deserved 
The vast renown of thy adopted son, 
Accept this soul which thou didst first inspire, 
And which this sigh thus gives thee back again. 


where as much previous ceremony is used to make room for this 
last “ sigh,” as would be necessary, were he to bring from his vi- 
tals his father Jupiter, and the temple of Ammon with him. 

Statira and Roxana by Mrs. Beaumont and Mrs. Powell were 
not so bad as to excite discontent, nor so good as to demand much 
approbation. 

The banquet scene exhibited a motley wardrobe, and a dress be- 
longing to all nations under heaven, but the right one. Alex- 
ander im a suit that is worn almost every night, and by al- 
most every performer, but without his Persian robe ; Hephestion in 
the armour that usually “incases” the ghost of Hamlet's father ; 
Perdicas and Eumenes in old English shapes and deublets ; Thessalus 
in the costume of a Spanish grandee ; and Hephestion and Clytus 
each in a comfortable pair of Suwarrow boots with tassels. 


———2 + 
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TO WALTER WILDFIRE, ESQ. 


Sir, tery 

If you or any of your correspondents know the origin, or object 
of the ceremony of Conrinmation made use of in the Episcopal 
Church, or who are the proper subjects of this rite, and will have 
the goodness to communicate such knowledge, you will oblige 
one, at least of the spectators at Christ Church on Sunday last. 


A SPECTATOR. 


In answer to our correspondent we confess that as we are not 
churchmen, we know nothing about the subject of his enquiry ; and 
having never seen any scriptural authority for it, suppose it to be 
some frivolous ceremony, instituted by /ords temsoral and spiritual, 
for the purpose of strengthening the weak and comforting the fear- 
ful. Weare informed that an old lady on coming out of Trinity 
Church, declared that she “ felt desperately comforted by the hands 
of the bishop.” We have read in a late English work an anecdote 
of an archbishop of York, who after a confirmation at Leeds, 
came into the house of his host, and trussing up his cassock sleeves, 
** Give me,”’ says he to his friend, “a bason of water, to wash my 
hands of this dirty work, in more senses than one,” By reciting 
this anecdote we have no inclination to offend any honest church- 
man, and if any such can give our correspondent the informatiog 
he asks, we shall be happy to make our paper the vehicle of his 
comniunication. 


—-£+oe-— 


LEARNING AND PEDANTRY. 


In a curious collection of ‘* Essays on various Subjects,” by Sir 
Thomas Pope Blount, published in 1697, is one entitled « the great 
Mischief and Prejudice of Learning ; and that a Wise Man ought 
to be preferr’d before a Man of Learning.” ‘The knight seems te 
consider learning and pedantry as synonymous terms. “ Learn- 
ing,” says he, “ does but serve to fill us full of Artificial Errors, 
That which we so much admire under the name of Learning, is on}; 
the knowing the Fancies of Particular Men, Deliri veteris Meditantes 
Somnia vana, in effect but like Gossipping Women, telling one anothe: 
their Dreams. Most of the pretenders to earning are mere piagiaries ; 
they do but copy one after another ; and methinks it is but a poor easy 
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knowledge that ean be learnt from an index ; and 4 mean ambition to 
be rich in the inventory of others treasures. Thus have we not seen 
some, even of our first rate writers, that have been better at disguis- 
ing other people’s works, than furnishing any thing of their own ; 
that is to say, upon the taking them to pieces, the stuff and trimming 
is found to be wholly stolen, and new furbish’d ; and, nothing (in 
short) that they can assume to themselves, but the mecd/e and thread 
that tackt the composition together. Many (therefore) who affect to 
he thought men of learning may very pror 2rly be compared to sop’s 
daw, which is a true type of a plagiary ; for he makes himself fine 
with the plunder of all parties : he is a smuggler of wit, and steals 
fancies without paying the customary duties Whatever he writes, 
may properly be called his manufacture ; for it is more the labour 
of his Anger than his drain.” 

Notwithstanding all Sir Thomas’s aversion to learning, however, 
he comes at last to the conclusion, “ That when /earning meets with 
an ingenious temper, and is join’d to a pregnancy of mind, it is 
then of excellent use, and advantage: for there is no man but will 
speak the better, where he knows what others have said upon the 
same subject. And sometimes the consciousness of his inward 
knowledge, gives a graceful confidence to his outward behaviour, 
But on the other hand, if /earning happens to be in the possession of 
a fool, ’tis then but a bawble, and, like Dr. Domnne’s sun dial in the 
grave, a trifle, and of no use.”’ 


— 2 | 


ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. 


Nothing places in a stronger point of view the superiority of the 
present age, in domestick comfort and convivial enjoyment, than the 
accounis which have been occasionally handed down to us, of en- 
tertainments given in days of old ; they decide, at once, in favour - 
of those minute rules of propriety and decorum, observed by all 
who now keep good company. 

A curious narrative is extant of a marriage-feast, given by 2 
wealthy young man of Athens, during the reign of Trajan. 

To this entertainment, the writer who tells the story, and a great 
number of both sexes were invited ; but the new-married couple 
appear to have erred in selecting their company ; a most material 


point, which the giver of a modern dinner, who is ambitious of the 
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fame of elegant hospitality, studies with scrupulous nicety, as far 
more important than the choice of her dishes : ** Give me a bill of 
your.company,” said Swift to the treasurer Harley, who had sent 
the Dean a card of invitation, and was talking of his bill of fare. 

In the present instance, persons of different sects, ages, and rank, 
friends and foes, had been invited ; neither expense nor labour was 
spared, to fill the rooms; and cover the tables with the most dainty 
viands, and the choicest wines. 

At the hour appointed, the guests assembled ; 1 will not describe 
their disputes for precedency, which occasioned some delay, and 
their reclining ; I need not enlarge on the present mode of sitting 
down to table, and the comforts of a chair, so preferable in every 
respect to their awkward fashion of lying sideways, 

Soon after they had taken their places, a noisy and impudent 
Cynic, throwing epen the door, rudely marched in ; the master of 
the house was considerably suprised and chagrined, but aware of 
the restive nature of the beast, endeavoured to sooth his surliness 
by gentle language, made him welcome, and observing that it was 
friendly thus to drop in without the ceremony of an invitation, ask- 
ed him to lie down at table. 

“ Do you think I am so effeminate,” replied the brute, “ that I 
cannot satisfy miy appetite as I stand ? if I feel inclined to eat, I 
can take my dinner as I walk, or if I choose I can lie on the ground, 
which was soft enough for Hercules. He at last condescended to 
pick with his fingers out of the dishes, any dainty morsel that he 
liked, as he stalked up and down the room, exclaiming, between 
each mouthful, against the extravagance and gluttony of feasting. 

Under the mistaken idea of keeping him quiet, the servants were 
erdered to serve him plentifully with the strongest wine, which fen- 
dered him outrageous and troublesome ; the majority of the com- 
pany also began to be merry ; songs, jokes, recitations, and droll 
stories, kept the table in a roar. 

Buffoons were also introduced, who bythe preposterous singular- 
ity of their dress, words, and actions, occasioned considerable laugh- 
ter ; the Cynick, provoked that any one but himself should engage 
the attention of the company, stripped himself, and insisted on their 
fighting with him ; tempted by the odds of two to one, observing 
the intoxicated condition of the sans-cullotes philosopher, and en- 


couraged by the company, they accepted his challenge, closed in 
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with and gave him a severe drubbing ; in the agonies of drunken- 
ness, pain, and disappointment, the intruder sunk on the floor, and 
remained for a short time quiet. a, 

A young man, unannounced, now rushed into the room, and read 
or delivered, in a loud and angry tone, a most insulting and offen- 
sive message, addressed to the company present, from a person who 
lived in an adjoining street, whom the bridegroom had not thought 
proper to invite ; “* He pitied the master of the house for his want 
of taste anddiscernment,in preferring so many trifling and worthless 
characters, to him, who had passed his life in the bosom of tem- 
perance and-philosophy : it was not the disappointment of a dainty 
palate that had induced him to send the present messenger, nor did 
he wish to interrupt the harmony of a wedding dinner, but he could 
not help thinking, that after he had paid so much attention to him, 
and for so many years, it was rather hard, that men in every re- 
spect his inferiors, should be selected before him.” 

The stranger concluded with accusing the majority of the per- 
sons present of various crimes, and told the bridegroom that if by 
way of making his peace with the offended man, he should feel in- 
clined to send him a ham, a plate of venison, or a basket of sweet 
cakes, he had instructed the lad not to accept of them. 

Such a proceeding would not have been quietly submitted to, 
under any circumstances; the effect of it, on men inflamed with 
wine, may be easily imagined ; by accident, or design, the.messen- 
ger of the hungry philosopher had placed himself near the door, or 
he probably would have been demolished ; a massy goblet, which 
narrowly missed his head, as he hurried out, was the signal for war. 

Disappointed by the object of their vengeance escaping, the com- 
pany quarrelled with each other, proceeded from reproaches and 
abuses to blows ; the women screamed, and the room became a 
scene of uproar, outrage, and confusion ; the combatants, with 
some difficulty, at length were separated, but not till they had dis- 
figured the faces and torn the clothes of each other. 

No well-bred and polite circle, inthe present times, is exposed to 
such indecorous intrusions ; materials so dissonant, and incompati- 
ble with convivial harmony, are never brought together by Mrs. 
wet ee, or Lady **** ; such a messenger would have the door 
shut in his face by a dextrous porter ; and the Cynick, if such a 
character could.now exist would be horse-whipped, and kicked 
down stairs. Lounger’s Common-Place Book, 





































DIVINE VENGEANCE, 


Is a term too often prostituted by short-sighted mortals, to 
the base purposes of party malice and private revenge. 

In the early part’of the reign of King George the second, a num- 
ber of people being collected in a barn, at Burwell in Oxfordshire, 
to see a puppet-show, by the carelessness of a servant, the building 
was set on fire, when, from the crowding, confusion, and the door 
unfortunately opening inward, eighty of the miserable spectators 
perished in the flames. , 

A dissenting minister, I believe, with two Ds after his name, 
thought it necessary either to print or to preach on the octasion, 
and called this calamity, which befel a number of poor women and 
innocent children, a DiviNE REBUKE,because puppet-shews were un- 
lawful entertainments ; and the doctor declared he could not rec- 
collect that any misfortune ever befel an assembly of persons met 
together for the purpose of religious worship ! Ibid. 


-_——. +o 


AGUR’s PRAYER, 


The rational petition of a diffident and pious mind, generally con- 
sidered as a-safe standard, an effectual boundary to the desires of a 
good man, who, while he prays for deliverance from the infelicities 
of poverty, is far from being solicitious of superfluous wealth ; con- 
vinced that the first might tempt him to invade the property of his 
neighbour, and that he might be enticed by the latter, to a profuse» 
and unfeeling misapplication of his own. 

The strong, the scriptural, the oriental figure, at which so many 
have trembled, that “ It is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God,” 
hath also been produced in support of the propriety of Agur’s 
wish, : 

Yet this popular and impressive effusion, apparently suggested 
by humility and moderation, and preserved bya great monarch, for 
the instruction of future ages, in the book of wisdom, has been at- 
tacked by a modern writer, who unites deep reasoning with a lively 
fancy. 

“‘ Give me neither poverty nor riches, feed me with food conve- 
nient for me, lest I be full and deny thee, or be poor and steal,” 
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are the words so often produced, and so frequently praised; ‘ Yet,” 
says the author I quote, “I cannot but consider this ejaculation as 
the narrow conception of a selfish, unsocial, and frigid imagination 
contented with safety, and the negative enjoyment of uninterrupted 
security, neither hoping for, nor aspiring to the honour and happi- 
ness of diffusing the warm rays of benevolence and comfort beyoud 
its own contracted circle. 

“‘ For, after all that envy can create, or common-place collect 
against pecuniary accumulation, the man who misapplies, and not 
he who acquires, is clearly the criminal agent ; if, to reward indus- 
try, alleviate distress, and support helpless indigence, are the great 
and most satisfactory duties of life, how can riches make salvation 
difficult ? How can the same thing enable us to exercise the first of 
virtues, yet endanger its future rewards ? 

‘«‘ For this reason, I cannot but consider the very desire of wealth, 
in a good man, as meritorious ; he is endeavouring to qualify him-. 
self to act as the delegate of the Almighty in diffusing good and 
diminishing evil ; he cannot, he will not forget that omnipotent cre- 
ator, who has graciously placed so powerful an instrument in his 
hands, and pianted in his breast sympathies so admirably calculated 
to direct him in the application of it. 

** Such a character may, and naturally will deprecate poverty, 
not merely because it subjects human infirmity to new temptations, 
but because it renders benevolence impotent, leaving him hourly to 
witness distress he cannot relieve, and to resent wrongs it is not in 
his power to redress.” 

Yet, in spite of all the sophistry and ingenuity of the writer, I 


cannot but consider Agur’s prayer as excellently calculated for the | 


condition of a creature like man, who, though confessedly a com- 
pound of reason as well as passion, is governed ninety times in a 


hundred, by the impulse of the latter rather than influenced by the 


suggestions of the former ; and although cive ME RICHES, may be 
justified as a proper prayer in the mouth of a good man, every 


day’s experience proves that immense wealth too often leads its 9 
Possessors to capricious dissipation, or the grossness of sensual é 


indulgence, 


I agree that a carnal-minded man, who sees nothing in money © 


but means for indulging irregular appetites, may well desire not 


to be rich ; and that so rare a species of self-denial, if, not a mer- | 
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itorious, is, at least, a prudent wish ; but until, the author I have 

quoted, has proved that the conduct of the majority of the wealth- 

ier classes of mankind, in the same proportion that they are richer, 

is more correct than that of their poorer neighbours, I shall con- 

tinue to join Agur in his prayer, from a firm conviction, that the 

state of mediocrity to which it points, is most favourable to moral 
- purity, external propriety, and internal peace. Ibid. 





























GENIUS UNREWARDED. 

The following is a tolerable piece of solemn irony; where it oc- 
curs I cannot recollect. 7 

“© We have been lately honoured with the presence of the cele- 
brated Mr. Powell, who, I suppose, must formerly have existed in 
acomet ; and by one of those unforeseen accidents which sometimes 
happens to the most exalted characters, has dropped from its tail. 

* His common food is brimstone and fire, which he licks up as 
eagerly as a hungry peasant would a mess of pottage ; he feeds on 
this extraordinary diet before princes and peers, to their infinite sat- 
isfaction ; and such is his pa:sion for this terrible element, that if 
he were to come hungry into your kitchen, while a surloin was roast- 
ing, he would eat up the fire, and leave the beef. 

“ It is somewhat surprising, that the friends of rea/ merit have 
not yet promoted him, living, as we do, in an age favourable to 
men of genius: Mr. Johnson has been rewarded with a pension for 
writing, and Mr. Sheridan for speaking well ; but Mr. Powell, 
who eats well, has not yet been noticed by any administration ; oblig- 
ed to wander from place to place, and, instead of indulging him- 
self in private with his favourite dish, he is under the uncomforta- 

) ble necessity of eating in publick, and helping himself from the 
kitchen fire. of some paltry alehouse in the country. Ibid. 







—= + 


EXTRACT FROM AN EPITAPH, 


Written by Lord Chancellor King, an old domestic carpenter, 
who had been a great favourite of the noble lawyer’s. 
: Posts oft he made, yet ne’er a place cou’d get, 
yw And liv’d by railing, tho’ he was no wit ; 
sf Old saws he had, aitho’ no antiquarian, 
And stiles corrected, yet was no grammarian. 
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QUIZZING. 
I =m not much surprized to find credulity often the lot of the 


greatest men, perhaps more often than of those of an inferior cast. § 


The man who has seen and read much, has seen and read much 
that is wonderful. The more he knows, the more he is sensible of 
his own comparative ignorance, when his knowledge is compared 
with the vast extent of things. Hence when told any thing not im- 
possible or involving a contradiction, by a grave and serious witness, 
he is apt to believe it, whether true or false, merely because it was 
wonderful. Hence it is that no men are better subjects than the 
learned-for that species of wit, in some periods called Aumbug, in 
others guizzing ; but which a pleasant friend of mine better des- 
cribed by a periphrasis :—4 Quizzer, said he, is a man who thinks me 
a d—d fool, because I do not think hima d—dtar. Browne's Sketches. 


——> + oo 


EPIGRAM. 


The following versification of a Bon Mot which is often seen in : 
prose, may be found in a work called “The Evergreen, being a | 


Collection of Scots Poems, wrote by the Ingenious before 1600.” 


The fyne Advyce Jock gied his Ded. 
Zeil ken ghuen xe thir Lynes haif red. 


Jock quod his Ded, qhuat will me eisy make ? 
With standing my Legs tyre, and quhen I kneil 
My Kneis are pynd, ganging gars my Feit ake ; 
Lying irks my Back, and gif I sit I feil 

My Hipps are hurt ; and lein I neir so weil, 
My Elbuck smarts—Quod Jock, Pair to exyle, 
Since all these ese not, best ein hing aqubyle. 


— s+ ae 


At a late session of the Supreme Court in this town, the jury be-| 


ing incomplete, a foreigner was called upon to complete the panel. 
—‘* May it please your honours,” says the man, with great em- 
barrassment, “ I’m not civilized.” 





A facetious rogue, at the theatre on Friday evening, observed 


that he had often seen the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, but had / 


never before seen the farce of that name. 
—= = : afte Is Te == 
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